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ground, but it is never quite satisfactory, and no one who had seen 
much old ivory in tarsia could be deceived by it. 

There are conditions possible where, particularly in the decoration 
of furniture, the advantages are nearly all on the side of intarsia, as 
compared with carving or modelling. The amount of time wasted, 
for instance, on very small carvings in dark-colored woods intended 
to be used in furniture is incredible. The color of wood, such as 
mahogany, walnut, etc., makes it impossible to see small carved 
detail in the various and varying conditions of light which usually 
obtain in a living-room, and when, as so frequently hapjaens, rose- 
wood or some other strongly marked wood is used for this purpose 
the markings in the wood are so much stronger than the shadows 
by which the small carved forms are expressed that their effect is 
destroyed, and the result must always be confusion and waste of 
time. 

It is here that inlay for the surface decorations can be made so 
useful in the solution of a difficult problem, when it is done with 
judgment and taste, although I do not wish it to be for a moment 
supposed that I think marquetry can ever supersede carving for 
general purposes, even if the thing were desirable. This is merely 
a protest against the grievous waste of time and of skilful, and 
frequently artistic, labor ; the decoration on small pilasters and 
capitals as applied to furniture and carved in these -vroods is rarely 
seen at all, except on a rough and disturbed surface. Still more 
rarely can enough of the motive or details be made out to awaken 
any interest in it. 

Apart frbm the question of cost, which is always in favor of tarsia,- 
there is this essential difference between the two methods, that, while 
carving must always depend in a large measure on the direction of 
the light for its effect as, carving (you can destroy the effect of carving 
which is in low-relief at any time by a direct front light), the use of 
inlay makei the direction from which the light enters the room a 
matter of no moment, so long as the light reaches the object deco- 
rated. - 



ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 

INVOLUNTARILY our thoughts turn to consideration of the man- 
ner in which, in the past, the different arts, architecture and 
sculpture, were united. For, just as little as science can guide the 
genius of. an. artist, just so nruich would it be perverted by trying to 
divide, by 4 partition wall, the two aims of human mental activity, the 
contemplative investigating and the active creative. All performances 
of true art have a common aim: to express the mental by the physi- 
cal, the unseen by the seen. How true this is ofthe art of building 
we all know from our own perceptions ; for if we wished to impress 
some one in the most powerful manner with the contrast between the 



antique and the art of the Middle Ages, we could do nothing better 
than conduct him from the arch of a dome to the pillars of the Par- 
thenon. Nevertheless there are only general ideas here expressed, 
certain keynotes of the spiritual life. The entire building stands 
before us, organized and built by mathematical rules. In order to 
give the stiff form warmth and variety and to unite with the dominant 
idea in a harmonious manner that which the confidential feelinj; 
claims, certain sculptured forms were employed, which weie 
grounded in religious belief or in popular poetry. Thus individual 
portions ofthe building were distinguished; the uniformity was- 
broken, empty space filled, fancy and emotion excited. 

That this progressed with a certain urgency through all the cen- 
turies in which we know building and picture-making people, we are 
shown by a glance into the widely differing periods of culture, the 
oriental antiquity and the Christian Middle Ages. Double, rows of 
holy animals lead from the Nile to the Egyptian temples. Their doors' 
and walls are covered with reliefs, the images of praying kings im- 
press us with the sanctity of the place. In the Assyrian palaces,, 
every room was filled with historical monuments celebrating the 
deeds of the builder. 

In the Christian Church there was a tendency toward ornamenting - 
the doors, which united the two arts in an excellent mariner. First 
painters, then sculptors employed this space to voice the approaching 
religious sentiment. It was, as Violet te Due expressed it, lapriface 
du monument. In this statuary at the entrance to the temple one 
saw standing the guardian of the house of God, theQueen of Heaven, 
or one of the saints. 

Only one .nation, however, fully succeeded, through a series of 
experiments, which- developed one step after another," iii unitiiig 
architecture and sculpture in a perfect manner.. These are the 
Greeks, and therefore the history of their temple sculpture has become 
an inexhaustible text-book of the relation betwelen Architecture and: 
sculpture for all time. 

As the temple became more stately, the gables broaderand higher> 
the imaginative sense was incited to get out of the niarrow circle of- 
figures.. Mythical creatures, half man, half animal, best filled the 
inconvenient corners, while in the middle of the angle images of the- 
gods wfere erected. The placing together ofthe different figures led" 
to dramatic grouping. Lively and expressive groups called for the- 
powerful influence of light and shadow. The relief was given up, 
the statues were freed _from the wall, so that, inclosed by the project- 
ing edge of the roof of the temple, they stood out as if-real. Next 
there appeared in the like sides 01 the triangle whole rows of sculpr 
tured motives. Next, the middle figure became the centre, with 
which all others were connected, either as the object of peaceful war-' 
ship, oras the middle point of a strong contrast; then tbe similar; 
right and left wings were made use of, to place opposite each other,, 
in an excellent manner, two parties, either in a prize contest, or in. a 
bloody battle. Thus Athena divided the field of battle in the Temple 
of j^gina, so Zeus the parties in the east gable of Olympia, both in 
solemn, erect attitude. 
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A new idea of arrangement came from Phidias. He ventured to 
place the active groups in tlie centre. By this means he gained the 
great advantage of using the sides where the gable form allowed no 
high postiires Tor the disposition of reclining figures, representing a 
state of rest, while the high centre remained for the chief figures. 
Whereas, formerly the action increased gradually from the sides to 
the quiet, middle point, it now spread out from the centre, gradually 
becoming quiet toward the' wings, like the diminuendo of a full har- 
mony. 

Imrftediately connected with this was another change. In place of 
the central fr^ure, which formed the unit distinguishing the scale of 
the middle point, and was reserved for the higher terrestrial crea- 
tures, two divinities were inserted which filled the centre as a pair. 
Thus it .became possible to present stories of the gods instead of 
those of heroes, and to bring before the mjnd the most important 
dogmas of the religion of the country in colossal marble statues 
placed in the front of the temple ; on one side Athena, the new born, 
full/* armed, opposite Father Jove, and on the other side were the 
urban deities, rivals in benevolent deeds, Athena and Poseidon. In 
every case a fine distinction was made in the two fronts. The east 
maintained precedence, representing the Olympians in Olympus, and 
received thereby a peculiar character, that here pious and peaceful 
representations had the preference, as one would distinctly find this 
ip Olympia. in the Parthenon, conflict was not even represented in 
the west gable, but the ^aceful manner in which Poseidon recog- 
nized the superiority^ his rival, and only attempted to compete with 
Athena in the common blessing to the beloved town. In the Par- 
thenon we ^cognize the highest glorification of this which has con- 
ducted,ihe ancients to monumental sculptures for the temple. Th.e 
war-TOOtives, which formed the first steps, gave way to the higher 
'perception ; the grandest and most difficult exercise ofj-eligious 
sculpture is solved in an unsurpassable manner; Ipcal power is 
united with ideal freedom, dignity with grace, and rest with motion 
in agreeable harmony. 

Architecture and sculpture are not to be separated. They seek 
each other; they are inextricably connected, and in the old times in 
which the human art, capacities unfolded themselves most nor- 
mally, the happiest union of the sister arts was completed. They 



serve each other without strife or jealousy; each feels itself honored, 
elevated and cherished by the other. — Translated from the German 
of Ernst Cur tins, in the Berlin Deutsche Rundschau. 



ART AND LIFE. 



" What a shiveJ'and shake you're in ! " 
Quoth a lump of dough to a violin. 
" Naught can stir my steadfast soul ; 
Though lightnings crash and thunders roll, 
I'm all unmoved : — aplomb, 't is said. 
Is the surest sign that one's well bred ! " 

" Perhaps," said the high-strung violin ; 
"And yet, when my wondrous chords begin, 
You must admit that my sweet vibration 
Excites the truest inspiration. 
Art is my field ; 't is for Art's sake 
I'm made to quiver and to quake." 

" Tastes differ ! " said the lump of dough. 

" Art has its place. Remember, though, 

That you musicians still must play 

The sort of music that will pay. 

So, after all is done and said, 

The price of Art is the price of bread ! " 

— Tudor Jenks, in The Criterion. 
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